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1967-68  School  Calendar 


AUGUST 

28-31  Monday-Thursday    Teacher 

Orientation  Week 

SEPTEMBER 

5  Tuesday    Students  Return 

6  Wednesday   Classes  Begin 

29  Friday  Primary  Partv 

30  Saturday   Boy  Scout  Camporee 

OCTOBER 

1  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

4  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

13  Friday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

15  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  Return 

27  Friday  Halloween  Party 

NOVEMBER 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

3  Friday   End  of  First  9  Weeks 

3  Friday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

5  Sunday  _    Boy  Scouts  Return 

17  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

22  Wednesday     „    Students  Travel 

for  Thanksgiving  Vacation 

26  Sunday    Students  Return 

27  Monday    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers - 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

19  Tuesday  _    Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 


JANUARY 

2  Tuesday    Students  Return 

3  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

19  Friday  Primary  Party 

26  Friday  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

16  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

MARCH 

1  Friday   Gallaudet  Day  Program 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday    Primary  Party 

29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

10  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday   Students  Return 

17  Wednesday  Classes  Resume 

26  Friday    Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 
24  Friday    Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday  — _  End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday    Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summv'jr 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 


Meny  iVSskers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


I\»lerry  IViakers  BowSing  League  will  be 

every  Tuesday  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

Gsr!  Scouts  wiil  meet  on  the  First  c.nd  Third 
Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Dept.  f( 


Lsually-Handicapped 

n  Overview 


By  Philip  G.  Vedovatti 
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Principal,  Department 

iol  Program: 


Beginning  in  September,  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  initiated  a  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools. 
Students  from  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  may  attend  the  two  public 
high  schools  on  either  a  full  or  part-time 
basis.  At  the  present  time  three  students, 
Mike  Root,  Joy  Goodover,  and  Anita  Nelson 
are  attending  the  public  schools.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  phase  out  the  high  school 
program  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind;  as 
this  is  done,  our  visually  impaired  students  of 
secondary  school  age  will  be  matriculated 
into  local  schools  where  staff  members  from 
the  state  school  will  serve  as  resource  per- 
sonnel. We  hope  that  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  other  resource  rooms  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  more  populated  areas  of  the 
state  in  cooperation  with  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  thus  enabling  many 
of  our  visually  impaired  to  attend  school 
either  in,  or  relatively  near  their  home  com- 
munities. 

2.  The  Work-Experience  Progrom: 

Another  important  phase  of  our  overall 
program  is  the  pre-vocational  work  experi- 
ence program  soonsored  jointly  by  the  school 
and  the  Division  of  Blind  Services.  Students 
in  this  program  spend  one-half  day  in  the 
classroom,  and  from  one  to  three  hours  in 
the  community  where  they  receive  first-hand 
experiences  in  the  world  of  work.  The  acad- 
emic part  of  this  program  is  based  on  the 
individual  needs  of  each  child  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  those  social,  academic,  and 
vocational  skills  and  concepts  necessary  for 
success  in  the  world  of  the  working  man. 

A  full-time  instructor  is  employed  to  handle 
the  work-experience  program;  his  duties 
include  conducting  the  academic  phase  of 
the  course — serving  as  a  liaison  person  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  community,  and 
supervising  the  students  in  their  work-experi- 
ence placement.  In  addition,  a  work-experi- 


for  Visually  Handicapped 

ence  placement  committee  made  up  of  union 
officials.  Lions  Club  members,  and  business- 
men has  been  established  to  assist  the 
school  in  finding  suitable  work-experiences 
for  the  students. 

3.  The  Volunteer  Program: 
Last  February  the  school  offered  a  course 

in  braille  transcribing  for  interested  adults. 
The  course  was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Adult  Education  Division 
of  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools.  Graduates 
of  the  course  have  banded  together  to  form 
a  much-needed  braille  transcribing  group 
which  provides  materials  for  our  students  at 
the  school  and  in  the  public  schools.  Volun- 
teers are  also  assisting  us  by  providing  read- 
er service,  taping  materials,  and  serving  as 
teacher  aides. 

4.  The  Mobility  Program: 
Beginning  in  January,  we  will  add  a  new 

and  vitally  important  member  to  our  staff — 
an  Orientation  Mobility  Instructor,  whose  pri- 
mary function  will  be  to  teach  the  older  chil- 
dren to  travel  independently  using  the  long 
cane.  This  instructor  will  also  advise  the 
teachers  and  houseparents  as  to  how  to  teach 
basic  pre-cane  orientation  and  mobility  skills. 

5.  Other  Programs: 
Other  programs  which  have  been  inaugur- 
ated during  the  past  year  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  placement  and 
evaluation  committee. 

2.  The  cataloging  of  the  library. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  program.  Nearly  all 
of  our  elementary  age  children  are 
placed  in  sighted  scout  troops 
throughout  the  community. 

4.  The  addition  of  industrial  arts  sub- 
jects into  the  curriculum. 

5.  The  introduction  of  interscholastic 
competition  in  drama,  music,  speech 
and  debate. 

6.  An  increased  emphasis  on  daily  liv- 
ing skills. 
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Dept.  for  the  Blind  Students 
Hear  Bill  Sands'  Lecture 

The  extraordinary  story  of  an  extraordinary 
man  was  the  topic  of  the  October  10  convoca- 
tion at  the  College  of  Great  Falls  attended  by 
the  high  school  students  and  teachers  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped  Department.  The  man 
was  Bill  Sands;  the  story  began  with  his  three 
consecutive  life  sentences  in  prison  when  he 
was  18  and  led  to  his  present  crusade  for 
rehabilitating  ex-convicts. 

Mr.  Sands  was  impressive  when  he  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  approved  physical 
punishments  and  also  when  he  explained  the 
manner  in  which  his  cell-mate  Caryl  Chess- 
man died. 

The  extraordinary  man  concluded  with  an 
extraordinary  message:  the  dignity  and  value 
of  each  individual  can  only  be  realized 
through  the  love  between  all  people. 


RT.H.A.,  Note: 

The  proposed  change  and  the  old  Section 
1  are  printed  below.  The  old  section  is  in  the 
light  face.  The  proposed  change  is  a  com- 
plete substitution  for  the  old  section  and  is 
printed  in  black  face.  If  you  should  have  any 
suggestions  or  objections,  please  contact 
Secretary  Mildred  Stafne,  3650  5th  Ave.  So., 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  You  should  contact  her 
before  the  December  meeting  at  which  there 
would  be  a  third  reading.  After  the  reading  in 
December  the  proposed  change  shall  be  put 
to  a  vote. 

Article  V;  Section  1 : 
Only  parents,  and  members  of  the  school 
faculty  and  staff  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
any  elected  office  in  the  association. 

Article  V;  Section  1 : 
Any  parent,  school  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers, and  interested  persons  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  any  elected  office  in  the 
association. 

Lorraine  Mendenhall, 

President 


/•  —  N 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
  ^ 

PRIMARY 

We  went  to  ffie  pet  shop. 

We  got  to  feed  the  honey  bear  some 
bananas.  They  gave  us  a  pet  rat  for  our 
school  room.  We  named  him  Snoopy. 

— Chucky  Laib 

We  had  a  school  party.  We  played  musical 
chairs  and  I  won.  We  all  got  surprise  pres- 
ents. Then  we  had  punch  and  angel  food 
cake. 

— Lyie  Burgett 

Mrs.  Williams  brought  her  cat  Tony  to 
school.  He  is  a  Siamese  cat.  We  couldn't 
hear  him  walk.  We  all  held  and  petted  him. 
We  were  glad  he  came  to  school. 

— Laura  Johnston 

We  went  to  the  Laundromat.  We  saw  wash- 
ers and  dryers.  The  man  there  gave  us  money 
to  ride  the  toy  elephant  and  to  buy  pop. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lentli,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assistant  Editor 

This  publication  is  printed  every  month 
from  September  to  May,  in  the  printing 
shop  by  the  boys.  All  matters  relating  to 
mailing  addresses,  information  and  so 
forth  should  be  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  59401.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  publication  is  presently  $1.00 
per  year,  from  September  to  May. 
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Guide 


eachers 
In  working  With 
Visually  ^Limited 


iiiaren 


By  Miss  Cornelia  Benton 

Vision  Resource  Teacher 
Salt  Lake  City  Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utali 


Whether  you  work  in  a  self-contained  class- 
room, have  a  resource  room,  or  operate  on 
an  itinerant  basis,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  child  with  indefi- 
nite vision.  He  has  indefinite  vision  only 
because  we  are  not  able  to  define  it  and  he 
is  not  able  to  communicate  adequately  about 
it  himself. 

It  seems  to  me  a  child  is  partially  sighted 
if  he  has  any  usable  vision.  1  like  the  state- 
ment in  Dr.  Barraga's  study  that  says,  "In  the 
case  of  children,  the  concern  should  be  with 
visual  efficiency  and  not  visual  acuity."  The 
opthalmologist's  report  is  important  and  gives 
us  some  clues  also  as  to  what  kinds  of  prob- 
lems we  may  encounter  because  the  child 
has  a  specific  anomoly.  However,  there  is 
much  more  that  a  teacher  must  explore  on 
her  own  if  she  is  to  discover  this  "visual 
efficiency."  This,  therefore  becomes  one  of 
the  first  tasks  to  which  she  assigns  herself. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
visually  impaired  child  needs  to  be  taught  to 
see.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  a  child  born  with 
all  of  his  perceptual  apparatus.  If  this  is  true 
how  much  more  it  must  apply  to  the  child 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned.  If  we  are 
going  to  teach  this  child  to  make  better  use 
of  the  vision  he  has,  we  need  to  know  where 
to  begin;  therefore  we  observe  him  in  as 
many  situations  as  possible.  In  addition  to 
observing  him  in  the  classroom,  on  the  play- 
ground etc.  we  initiate,  purposefully,  many 
kinds  of  activities  that  help  to  give  us  clues 
as  to  how  he  is  operating. 

This  past  year  I  borrowed  quite  heavily 
from  Katie  Sibert's  Criteria  for  Determining 
UsabSe  Vision  of  VisuaSiy  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren for  use  with  a  low  visioned  student  just 


beginning  first  grade.  Some  of  these  activi- 
ties were:  working  with  colored  blocks;  sort- 
ing such  things  as  cars,  buttons,  spools, 
beads,  etc.,  according  to  size  and  shape  and 
color;  finding  pairs  just  alike,  opposite,  etc.; 
studying  pictures  and  talking  about  them, 
picking  out  big  things,  small  things,  some- 
thing green,  something  alive,  etc.  She  sug- 
gests taking  the  child  for  a  walk  around  the 
playground  and  talking  about  what  is  seen, 
noting  very  carefully  such  things  as,  how  far 
away  can  he  see  a  car  coming  or  identify 
playground  equipment,  trees  and  the  like. 
Whatever  is  done  should  be  recorded  in  some 
form.  If  careful  records  are  kept  over  a  period 
of  time  usually  a  pattern  begins  to  emerge 
that  gives  a  reasonably  valid  basis  upon 
which  to  plan  a  program  of  learning  to  meet 
his  needs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  put  him 
in  a  neat  little  compartment  and  say,  "this  is 
it,"  for  we  know  that  we  have  to  evaluate  con- 
tinually. The  regular  classroom  teacher 
should  be  asked  to  share  in  this  assessment 
for  if  she  knows  some  of  the  things  to  look 
for  she  may  be  able  to  make  some  very 
valuable  observations  of  his  visual  function- 
ing. This  is  true  also  for  the  parents.  Thus 
you  establish  a  working  team  of  detectives, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  hope  that  the  child  will 
benefit. 

After  this  inventory  of  visual  skills  has  been 
taken,  much  of  the  information  may  be  used 
for  actual  teaching  purposes,  helping  the 
child  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences, 
discriminating  in  many  ways,  learning  such 
concepts  as  big  and  little,  up  and  down,  over, 
under.  We  can  teach  him  to  pick  up  clues  of 
his  own  and  watch  for  new  things  that  he  has 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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Continued  from  Page  3 

not  seen  before.  Most  of  all  we  must  motivate. 
Make  it  an  exciting  game,  this  business  of 
seeing! 

In  addition  to  this  important  need  to  see 
better  is  the  child's  need  to  be  accepted 
socially,  to  become  more  responsible  and 
independent.  Research  has  pretty  well  shown 
that  these  students  do  not  do  too  well 
socially.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  this 
social  adjustment  is  very  closely  related  to 
self  acceptance,  for  a  child  who  accepts  him- 
self as  of  not  much  worth  is  the  one  the 
others  shun.  So  we  begin  by  building  on  his 
strengths,  helping  him  to  succeed  and  even 
excel  perhaps,  in  some  areas  so  that  others 
will  begin  to  look  at  him  with  respect.  Close 
cooperative  effort  between  the  special  and 
regular  classroom  teacher  as  well  as  the 
parent  is  necessary  to  bring  this  about.  This 
boy  or  girl  needs  to  learn  how  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  himself  and  make  adjustment  him- 
self for  his  ovm  needs.  It  becomes  very  easy 
for  these  children  to  lean  on  the  special 
teacher  or  to  wait  for  the  classroom  teacher 
to  take  care  of  his  needs.  He  must  be  taught. 

I  have  a  little  girl  who  was  first  assigned  to 
me  in  the  second  grade.  One  of  her  big 
problems  was  that  she  waited  for  the  teacher 
to  tell  her  to  go  up  close  to  the  chalk  board 
to  copy  her  arithmetic.  If  the  teacher  failed  to 
do  it  she  would  start  to  cry.  She  was  in  the 
fifth  grade  this  past  year  and  one  of  the  most 
independent  of  all  my  students.  She  had  to 
be  helped  to  see  that  it  was  her  responsibility 
to  look  after  herself  and  the  more  she  did  it 
herself  the  less  conspicuous  she  became  in 
the  class. 

This  area  of  responsibility  carries  over  into 
planning  for  academic  help.  At  first  these 
children  have  a  very  difficult  time  evaluating 
their  weaknesses  to  the  point  where  they  can 
even  tell  you  what  they  are.  it  takes  a  lot  of 
training  sometimes  to  get  them  to  the  point 
where  they  will  actually  ask  for  help.  I  heard 
an  itinerant  teacher  say  once  that  she  would 
go  to  the  classroom  door,  call  the  child  out, 
and  ask  him  how  he  was  getting  along.  If  he 
thought  everything  was  all  right  she  went  on 
her  way  again.  I  must  confess  i  was  a  bit 
shocked  for  I  know  that  it  takes  more  than  a 
few  minutes  at  the  door  to  find  out  how 
Johnny  was  doing.  I  find  too,  that  you  can't 
just  say,  "How  are  you  getting  along?"  be- 


cause the  answer  is  almost  invariably,  "Fine," 
or,  "I  don't  know."  You  really  have  to  get 
down  to  cases.  Better  it  is  to  say,  "Did  you 
get  your  arithmetic  finished  today?"  or  "How 
many  spelling  words  did  you  get  right  this 
week?"  or  to  the  high  school  student,  "How 
far  along  are  you  with  your  science  project?" 
"Is  your  history  outline  complete?" 

Once  they  know  you  are  checking  on  them, 
that  you  are  keeping  close  enough  account 
of  what  they  are  doing  to  ask  specific  ques- 
tions, they  often  will  take  more  pride  in 
doing  their  assignments.  The  teacher  will  try 
to  alert  you  to  a  test  coming  up  but  it  is  good 
to  hold  the  student  responsible  for  letting 
you  know  when  he  is  going  to  need  to  have 
his  test  brailled  or  done  in  large  print.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  fourth  grader  cannot 
notify  you  a  few  days  ahead  when  she  knows 
she  is  going  to  need  a  new  reading  book. 
Even  the  first  grader  can  be  trained  to  let  his 
special  teacher  know  that  next  Tuesday  his 
class  is  going  to  the  zoo  so  that  he  won't  be 
in  the  resource  room  that  day. 

Most  of  the  good  we  can  accomplish  with 
the  child  depends  upon  our  rapport  with  the 
classroom  teacher  and  how  well  we  commu- 
nicate with  her.  She  needs  to  know  what  our 
role  is  and  what  her  responsibility  is  in  mak- 
ing this  service  a  success.  An  early  confer- 
ence with  the  teacher  is  a  must  and  this  one 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  make  rea- 
sonably sure  he  or  she  understands  some- 
thing of  the  child's  problem,  what  adjustments 
need  to  be  made  and  how  we  work  together 
to  bring  this  about.  In  our  program  we  try  to 
accomplish  this  by  not  later  than  the  third 
week  of  school  or  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
case  of  a  child  assigned  later  in  the  year. 
If  the  problems  are  severe  I  drop  by  even 
sooner  than  this  to  let  the  teacher  know  that 
help  is  on  the  way.  Then  we  need  to  check 
back  often  to  make  sure  the  teacher  has 
understood  the  message.  To  those  who  are 
situated  in  a  resource  room  this  is  not  so 
much  of  a  problem,  except  perhaps  with  a 
new  person  in  the  building,  because  the 
faculty  is  already  oriented  to  the  program. 

We  should  check  often  on  the  child's  prog- 
ress. I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  that  we 
should  take  as  little  of  the  teacher's  time  as 
possible  but  make  each  visit  count  for  some- 
thing. Try  to  make  the  teacher  feel  good  about 
having  this  child  in  her  class.  Be  specific  in 
the  questions  asked.  We  don't  just  say,  "How 
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is  he  doing?  '  Rather  ask  such  questions  as, 
"Is  he  completing  his  arithmetic  assign- 
ments? Does  he  turn  in  his  home  assignments 
on  time?  How  did  he  get  along  with  his  re- 
port on  South  America?  Would  you  like  me 
to  help  him  with  his  handwriting?"  Be  com- 
pletely supportive  and  as  available  as  pos- 
sible when  the  teacher  asks  for  a  conference. 
We  should  make  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to 
get  in  touch  with  us.  The  teacher  also  needs 
to  be  kept  informed  of  the  educational  impli- 
cations of  any  new  findings  we  have  made, 
as  the  year  progresses. 

Researchers  have  found  that  the  areas 
involving  visual-motor  coordination  almost 
always  cause  problems  so  we  need  to  be 
alert  to  these  needs.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  teacher  be  able  to  do  diagnostic 
testing  and  teaching.  Problems  can  be  elimi- 
nated early,  or  better  still,  avoided  entirely 
if  a  thorough  program  of  this  type  is  carried 
out.  If  the  special  teacher,  for  example,  keeps 
in  such  close  touch  with  the  classroom 
teacher  that  she  knows  when  new  arithmetic 
concepts  are  being  taught  she  can  follow  up 
with  reinforcement  and  clarification.  Partially 
seeing  students  come  to  rely  heavily  on  audi- 
tory clues  and  I  find  quite  often  miss  such 
simple  mechanics  as  where  to  place  the 
second  row  of  numbers  in  a  two-digit  multi- 
plication problem.  This  applies  readily  also 
to  handwriting  skiUs  where  close  observance 
of  a  chalkboard  demonstration  is  almost  im- 
possible. Reading  difficulties  arise  for  the 
same  reason,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
learning. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  difficulties  de- 
velop not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  visual 
acuity  per  se  but  from  the  lack  of  special  help 
in  adjusting  to  this  lack.  We  should  therefore 
keep  doing  more  to  help  the  children  in  our 
programs  and  work  hard  to  find  other  stu- 
dents who  are  not  receiving  the  necessary 
help.  —  48th  Biennial  Conference  Proceed- 
ings, American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind 


Quofoble  Quofes 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well;  and  doing  well 
whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame. 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Classroom  Chatter,  Blind  .  .  . 
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I  like  the  turtle  that  visited  our  school.  He 
was  very  big.  He  had  only  three  legs.  He 
crawled  all  over  our  room. 

— April  Carter 

My  aunt  wrote  me  about  her  work  at  a 
Dairy  Queen.  She  makes  ice  cream  cones 
with  a  curl  on  top.  Our  class  visited  a  Dairy 
Oueen  so  we  could  have  cones  with  a  curl 
on  top. 

— Glenn  Jacobson 

We  have  a  rat  named  Snoopy. 
I  like  to  pet  Snoopy. 

— Cindy  Kister 

At  the  party,  I  liked  musical  chairs.  I  also 
liked  the  balloon  game.  We  played  a  marble 
game  and  then  had  cake  and  ice  cream. 

— Tommy  Blunk 

INTERMEDIATE 
A  Trip  to  IhB  Charles  EVI.  Rosseil  Studio 

We  took  a  field  trip  to  the  Charles  M.  Rus- 
sell Studio,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much. 

The  curator  at  the  Studio  gave  us  a  little 
of  the  history  of  Charles  Russell. 

Charles  Russell  did  not  like  cars.  He  always 
rode  horseback.  He  used  to  ride  his  horse 
down  Central  Avenue  every  day  before  the 
city  made  a  law  against  horses  being  in  the 
streets,  except  for  parades  or  special  occa- 
sions. 

Besides  riding  horseback  he  liked  to  paint 
pictures.  He  painted  pictures  of  Indians  and 
vyildlife.  His  paintings  are  very  colorful  and 
beautiful. 

We  saw  many  things  the  cowboys  and 
Indians  used  and  also  Charles  Russell  used 
many  of  these  items  to  copy  in  his  paintings. 

One  thing  that  we  did  not  know  about  the 
cowboys  was  that  they  would  put  a  horsehair 
rope  around  their  bed  rolls  to  keep  the  rattle- 
snakes away. 

Charles  Russell  was  born  in  1864  and  died 
in  1926. 

He  loved  Montana  and  here  is  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  life. 

— Donald  Orr 

The  Autumn  Fairies 

In  the  autumn  when  it  starts  to  get  cold 
Little  fairies  of  red  and  gold 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Dance  through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 
They  look  so  colorful  and  bright. 
They  haven't  trouble  or  pain  at  all, 
Dancing,  dancing  through  the  fail. 
But  when  winter  time  is  here, 
The  little  fairies  disappear. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

In  the  Autumn 
In  the  autumn  leaves  fall  down 
Like  little  fairies  dancing  around. 
The  fairies  go  until  it's  snowing 
But  me,  oh  no,  I  keep  on  going, 
Even  when  the  winds  are  blowing, 
i  just  keep  going,  going. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

The  First  Thanksgiving 
The  Indians  passed  the  turkey  around  to 
the  Pilgrims.  This  was  after  the  harvest  in  the 
fall.  They  gave  thanks  for  the  wonderful 
harvest. 

The  Indians  taught  the  Pilgrims  how  to 
grow  large  stocks  of  corn. 

One  day  a  wolf  came  out  of  the  woods.  The 
Indians  were  lucky  as  they  had  bow  and 
arrows.  They  killed  the  wolf. 

— Donald  Orr 

A  One-Day  Vacation 

"Good-bye,  mama,"  called  Joe  as  he  and 
his  father  went  out  the  door.  "We  plan  to 
bring  back  plenty  of  fresh  fish  for  dinner." 

"I  hope  you  didn't  forget  how  to  bait  a 
hook,"  said  his  father. 

"Oh,  I  never  forget  that,"  said  Joe. 

When  they  reached  Joe's  grandmother's 
house  they  found  grandmother  sitting  on  the 
bench.  She  was  very  happy. 

"Want  to  have  an  orange?"  she  asked. 
"They  arrived  fresh  at  the  store  today." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  grandmother,"  said  Joe.  He 
ate  the  orange  happily,  and  went  in  to  wash. 

Then  something  awful  happened.  As  Joe 
was  going  outside  he  tripped  over  grandma's 
shoe,  which  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  the 
doorway.  He  fell  but  he  didn't  even  cry. 

Joe  was  going  skating  but  he  just  remem- 
bered he  had  forgotten  his  skates.  They  went 
fishing  and  caught  a  big  fish. 

Joe  saw  many  lovely  roses  on  his  one-day 
vacation.  He  also  saw  lots  of  birds.  There  was 


one  with  a  broken  wing.  Joe's  father  taped 
the  wing  and  they  went  on  home. 

Joe  showed  grandmother  the  fish  he 
caught.  Then  they  went  home  and  showed 
mother  the  big  fish. 

From  then  on  Joe  alvi/ays  called  that  trip 
his  one-day  vacation. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
America  . 

Oh  America, 
America, 

What  has  gone  wrong  with  thee? 

You  are  not  the  same  as  you  were  a  number 

of  years  ago. 
Is  it  the  people? 
Oh  I  ask, 

What  has  gone  wrong? 

You  do  not  hold  your  head  up  high  like 

you  used  to. 
Oh  America, 
Can  I  be  of  some  help? 
is  this  the  way  God  wants  the  American 

people  to  be? 
If  not  why  are  the  people  fighting? 
Why  are  they  marching? 
Why  don't  they  love  their  Country? 
Yes,  we  have  had  fighting. 
We  have  had  marching. 
But  now  we  are  fighting  one  another, 
Marching  against  one  another. 
This  is  not  the  way  God  wants  things  to  be, 

is  it? 

Then  why  can't  we  be  a  happy  America? 
Why  can't  we  love  one  another  on  our  own 
shores  and  abroad! 

— ^Mike  Woodring 


Seniors  Attend  Regional 


The  three  seniors  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind,  Louise  Beach,  Patty  Breen  and 
Michael  Root,  recently  attended  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
regional  career  day  held  at  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

During  the  course  of  the  workshop,  the 
students  heard  discussions  of  job  possibili- 
ties in  the  various  major  employment  classi- 
fications— professional,  industrial,  service, 
clerical  and  trade  and  technical.  In  addition, 
the  students  heard  lectures  by  several  suc- 
cessful visually-impaired  persons.  Approxi- 
mately 120  students  and  sponsors  attended 
the  workshop. 
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^  The  Great  21  ^ 


Shout  "Trail  Stew"  within  earshot  of  any- 
one in  the  Troop  21,  you  will  have  a 
stampede  any  time.  This  was  the  biggest  hit 
at  the  recent  Camporee.  Each  Scout  learned 
how  to  make  his  own  Trail  Stew  at  that  Camp- 
oree as  part  of  judging  for  points  on  camping 
skills.  Also  on  tap  was  cooking  by  patrol 
cooks  for  the  evening  meal.  Every  Scout  was 
as  tight  in  the  belly  as  a  well-fed  puppy.  The 
delicacy  was  spaghetti  and  meat  balls.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Scouts  in  21  are  natural- 
born  cooks!  This  should  be  the  Troop-to-Get- 
Lost-With. 

Needing  some  tall,  thin  poles  for  tee- 
pees. Troop  21  made  this  a  reason  for  an- 
other camping  out  soon  after  the  Camp- 
oree. The  Scouts,  along  with  4  adult  leaders, 
left  Friday  noon  for  2  glorious  days  in  the 
mountains.  From  this  camping  trip  the  boys 
learned  how  to  cut  poles,  set  up  the  teepees, 
how  to  stage  a  "lost  child"  hike,  and  how  to 
stay  cozy  and  warm  in  their  sleeping  bags  by 
heating  up  a  rock  to  put  in  the  bag's  foot.  The 
"lost  child"  hike  was  an  impromptu  one  due 
to  the  fact  that  two  Scouts  were  unduly  de- 
layed from  their  hike.  Everything  turned  out 
fine.  Those  2  Scouts  found  their  way  back  in 
jig  time  and  the  5  Scouts  who  went  on 
the  search  gained  valuable  experience  in  how 
to  set  up  a  search  for  a  "lost  child." 

The  next  camping  is  slated  for  the  first 
weekend  of  November.  The  Scouts  are  al- 


ready making  big  plans  for  this  one — the 
majority  of  them  are  planning  to  make  Second 
Class  rank  this  time  out! 


One-Room  Schools 

By  Dr.  W.  Lloyd  Graunke 
Superintendent,  Tennessee  School 

A  recent  newspaper  story  relating  the 
apparent  decline  of  the  out-moded  one-room 
school  calls  to  our  attention  a  very  interesting 
but  provocative  paradox  in  many  states  and 
school  systems  where  strong  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  establishment  of  local 
programs  for  deaf  children.  While  most  states 
and  school  systems  are  boastfully  pointing 
out  their  progress  in  public  education  by 
showing  the  decline  of  one-  and  two-room 
schools,  many  of  those  same  "progressive" 
systems  are  boasting  of  the  establishment  of 
special  education  programs  which  are,  in 
fact,  re-establishing  that  very  type  of  program 
for  their  exceptional  children.  This  is  prog- 
ress? 

Nonsense,  this  is  an  opportunistic  attempt 
on  the  part  of  local  education  officials  to  join 
the  "mainstream"  of  public  education  by  add- 
ing to  their  program  a  new  gimmick — "spe- 
cial education."  Most  often  the  administrators 
are  so  spineless  that  they  often  yield  to  the 
pressures  of  parents  or  politicians  who  are 
more  concerned  with  having  their  children 
remain  in  their  local  schools  than  to  insure 
their  children  an  adequate  education  else- 
where. Such  yielding,  in  our  opinion,  com- 
promises   the    ethical    standards    of  the 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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educational  profession.  Those  educators  who 
do  so  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
providing  decent  educational  programs  for 
the  children  in  their  schools  but  they  fail  to 
look  deeply  enough  into  the  real  problems 
of  educating  exceptional  children  such  as 
those  who  are  deaf. 

Lest  you  too  quickly  surmise  that  we  are 
against  educating  deaf  children  in  the  local 
public  schools,  please  be  assured  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Our  professional  colleagues 
who  are  associated  with  good  public  school 
programs  for  the  deaf  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds, and  we  whole-heartedly  support  good 
educational  programs  for  the  deaf,  if  they 
exist  in  a  local  school  setting.  However, 
simply  providing  a  makeshift  one-,  two-,  or 
even  three-room  program  without  adequate 
staffing,  supervision,  equipment,  and  enlight- 
ened understanding  by  the  administration, 
and  without  provision  for  children  of  various 
ages,  grade  levels,  and  learning  problems  is, 
in  our  opinion,  tantamount  to  a  regression  of 
educational  philosophy  to  the  one  -  room 
school  idea. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  educators  at  all 
levels  —  national,  state,  and  local  —  will  not 
use  the  current  outpouring  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  improvement  of  education  nationwide 
as  an  excuse  to  prostitute  the  education  of 
the  deaf  child.  His  education  requires  the 
best  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  adminis- 
tration, supervision,  teaching,  and  guidance, 
and  he  needs  the  flexibility  of  a  full  program 
of  education  from  the  beginning  levels  to 
adulthood  which  is  designed  to  meet  his 
needs,  not  to  meet  a  local  educational  expedit 
or  to  satisfy  a  pressure  group  with  misguided 
or  disguised  concerns.  —  The  Tennessee 
Observer 


Dr.  Marsters  Is  on  Advisory 
Group  for  Education  of  Deaf 

Dr.  James  C.  Marsters,  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Oral  Deaf  Adults  Section  of 
the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf,  has  been  named  by  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W. 
Gardner,  to  serve  on  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

In  inviting  Dr.  Marsters  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  Secretary  Gardner 


said,  "Your  experience  and  judgment  would 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee." 

Dr.  Marsters  brings  to  the  committee  a 
record  of  interest  in  serving  the  public,  par- 
ticularly hearing  impaired  young  people.  The 
others  who  have  been  named  to  the  NACED 
are  Victor  H.  Galloway,  research  assistant, 
Rehabilitation  Center,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson;  John  Nace, 
headmaster  of  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Stephen  P. 
Ouigley,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Research 
on  Exceptional  Children,  the  University  of 
Illinois. — News  Bulletin,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 


A  Basic  Commitmenf .  . . 

Helping  the  Deaf 
Child^s  Self  Image 

By  Hadley  W.  Smith 
Editor,  The  Ohio  Chronicle,  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf 

Youth  is  a  search  for  identity.  Beginning 
with  the  naturalistic  and  savage  infant  until 
the  development  of  the  well-adjusted  and 
matured  adult,  all  through  the  childhood  age 
range  rears  the  query:  "Who  am  I?" 

Especially  during  adolescence  does  this 
keenly  subjective  question  emerge.  Because 
of  untried  youth,  limited  accomplishment,  and 
only  thus  far  modest  life  experience,  the 
young  very  naturally  find  this  stage  of  devel- 
opment a  time  of  whetted  curiosity,  a  ques- 
tioning and  a  seeking.  Social  acceptance 
becomes  a  yearning,  a  desire  of  highest 
import,  and  the  youngster's  secret  craving  is 
to  know  how  he  rates,  is  recognized,  and  fits 
into  the  overall  scheme  of  things  as  an 
individual  and  with  others. 

The  self  image,  how  the  child  sees  himself, 
becomes  to  him  a  major  consideration.  He 
struggles  with  exactitude  of  identity:  "Who 
am  I?" 

The  competitive  school  years  comprise  a 
period  wherein  the  child  struggles  to  better 
visualize  a  truer  and  more  definite  self  image, 
to  know  more  surely  who  and  what  he  is  in 
relation  to  his  peers  and  adults  involved. 
Here  is  the  prime  time  bracket  when  adult 
example   and    guidance   critically  receive 
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keenest  observation,  imitation,  and  judgment; 
the  child  decides  whether  the  grown-ups  he 
knows  best  are  obsolete  "fake  outs"  or  are 
for  real. 

Happily,  there  exist  great  abstract  truths 
controlling  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
human  life  in  meaningful  ways.  Briefly  such 
truths  prove  that  a  moral  influence,  not 
prudish,  but  deep  and  strong  does  move  in 
the  human  sector  of  the  universe.  From  the 
abstract  it  moves  into  the  circle  of  reality  for 
Homo  Sapiens  without  fail.  Reduced  to 
simplest  terms  from  such  as  the  lofty  ukase 
of  the  Kantian  categorical  imperative,  it  is 
plainly  and  clearly  this:  that  a  good  notion  of 
right  and  wrong  and  common  sense  has 
actual  and  operative  worth  for  the  human  con- 
dition. And  no  matter  how  ignored,  scorned, 
changed  or  called  outdated,  the  truth  of  an 
idea  of  right  and  wrong  and  common  sense 
stands  unmoved  like  a  Gibraltar,  for  all  time. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  helping  the  deaf 
child's  self  image?  A  great  deal,  indeed.  First, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  query:  "Who.  am  I?" 
Considering  that  this  question  often  occupies 
the  hearing  child,  then  contemplate  its  impact 
upon  a  deaf  child  the  moment  his  age  permits 
him  to  realize  his  severe  physical  handicap 
in  comparison  with  the  world's  majority 
hordes  of  boys  and  girls  who  hear.  Unsure 
enough  already  because  of  his  untried  youth, 
the  deaf  child  must  meet  and  deal  with  his 
deafness,  also.  He  has  physical  handicap 
added  to  the  normal  uncertainty  of  young 
people.  They  may  ACT  bold  and  brave — but 
beneath  the  "cool"  exterior  and  cover-up, 
many  an  untried  heart  beats  fast  with  nervous 
uncertainty.  Unsure  himself  of  his  exact 
identity,  his  self  image  incomplete,  and  far 
from  positive  as  to  proved  grounds  for  self 
esteem,  the  boy  or  girl  watches  with  mingled 
misgivings  —  and  hopes  that  he  is  being 
accepted  all  around  as  one  who  counts  and 
is  uniquely  somebody. 

In  other  words,  for  us  to  abet  the  more 
confident  development  of  a  satisfying  self 
image,  it  is  paramount  for  us  to  convince  the 
deaf  child  sincerely  that,  indeed,  he  is  a  real 
and  unified  identity,  an  important  and  likeable 
person. 

And  we  must  battle  handicap  with  him. 
Never  must  the  "can't"  aspects  of  his  growing 
skill  and  personality  prevail.  Negate  the 
negative  and  help  him  to  the  full  and  true 
belief  that  "can"  will  ever  be  his  forte  if  only 
he  will  try.  Help  him  to  get  self  reliance 


through  constructive  reassurance — and  cer- 
tainly this  does  not  call  for  a  show  of  pity 
ever.  Pity  to  the  deaf,  as  to  anyone,  is  a  kind 
of  left-handed  insult.  Rather,  strike  hard  the 
chord  of  empathy,  the  ability  understanding- 
wise  to  put  oneself  in  the  deaf  child's  place 
and  with  him  "work  it  out"  from  there.  He  will 
know  whether  you  are  in  actual  good  faith 
doing  this.  A  great  doer,  himself,  he  perceives 
quickly  whether  a  sham  show  is  in  progress 
or  whether  truly  you  are  at  his  shoulder  in 
earnest. 

A  deaf  child's  self  image  is  one  of  the  most 
important  psychological  views  he  ever  will 
develop.  But  he  is  young  and  his  good  acts 
of  advancement  require  constant  reinforce- 
ment. Let  him  see  again  and  again  that  he  is 
a  "can  doer,"  and  that  your  faith  in  his 
present  and  future  is  no  shallow  lip  service. 
Help  him  gradually  develop  the  Emersonian 
kind  of  self  reliance  mentioned  earlier.  Use 
plenty  of  show  and  tell,  but  do  not  force  him 
beyond  his  current  capacity.  Deaf  children 
are  quite  sensitive  beings  and  failure  pro- 
duced by  undue  pressure  can  dangerously 
produce  a  despair  difficult  to  dispel  quickly. 
On  the  other  hand,  little  successes  achieved 
accumulate  into  a  larger  and  larger  picture 
of  accomplishment. 

The  too!  among  those  most  effective  in 
producing  happy  results  with  deaf  children  is 
that  supportive  keystone  known  as  commu- 
nication. It  cannot  be  too  often  stressed  that 
if,  indeed,  there  is  an  "open  sesame"  in 
reaching  deaf  boys  and  girls  it  is  indeed  this 
indispensable  factor  called  communication. 
It  is  richly  worth  all  efforts  we  make  towards 
its  perfection,  and  both  for  the  child  and  us 
it  more  than  justifies  all  labors  given  in 
acquiring  it.  Good  communication  serves  all 
concerned  both  pragmatically  and  inspira- 
tionally  in  the  further  synthesis  of  the  deaf 
child's  satisfactory  self  image.  When,  growing 
out  of  this,  he  sees  himself  as  a  worthwhile 
person  worthy  of  full  acceptance,  then  his 
own  efforts  will  "snow-ball"  and  one  can  find 
no  more  interested  nor  delighted  person  than 
the  v^eW  motivated  and  determined  deaf  child. 

In  summary,  let  us  be  forever  aware  of  the 
very  real  importance  that  the  deaf  child's  self 
image  represents  to  him  and  his  relationships 
with  others. 

Nor,  truly,  need  we  feel  there  is  any  sac- 
rifice on  our  own  parts  in  addressing  our  help 
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to  him  in  this  area.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 

the  gainers,  too,  because  with  the  growing 
force  and  refinement  of  the  deaf  child's  self 
image  we  discover  with  a  kind  of  almost 
magic  joy  that  our  own  self  image  also  some- 
how appears  palpably  improved. 

f  —  s 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 

V  ^  ^  

Sonny's  Tooth 

Mr.  Mullins  pulled  my  tooth.  I  got  some 
money.  Mr.  Mullins  pulled  my  tooth  last  Wed- 
nesday. He  pulled  it  because  it  was  loose.  It 
hurt  when  he  pulled  it.  !  put  the  tooth  in  my 
desk. 

— Oscar  Kinzel 

Painting  Pictures 

We  made  a  picture  last  week. 

We  used  some  straws,  some  tempera  paint, 
and  some  paper. 

I  used  a  different  color  of  paper  for  my 
picture. 

We  put  the  paper  on  the  table,  then  we  put 
paint  on  the  paper  and  we  blew  with  straws. 
Now  we  have  some  pretty  pictures. 

— Donna  Christenson 

Party 

I  went  to  the  party  at  school  on  October 
6,  1967. 

Miss  Rankin  and  Mrs.  Meier  had  duty  at  the 
party. 

We  played  a  game  of  passing  the  ball.  I  got 
a  sack.  It  had  a  jack.  I  got  some  candy.  I 
liked  the  party. 

— Darcie  LeMieux 

Care  of  the  Parakeet 
Every  morning  I  take  the  tray  from  the  bird 
cage. 

I  throw  the  dirty  paper  in  the  basket. 

I  put  clean  paper  on  the  tray,  then  I  put 
bird  gravel  on  the  paper. 

I  give  the  bird  some  seed  and  put  some 
water  in  the  dish. 

— Howard  Hammel 


The  Trip  for  Our  Pet 

We  went  to  Graham  and  Ross  Pet  Shop 
September  25,  1967.  We  went  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur's  car. 

We  saw  a  monkey,  and  some  guinea  pigs 
and  a  parrot. 

We  bought  a  parakeet.  We  bought  a  cage, 
some  parakeet  seed,  and  a  mirror. 
Our  bird's  name  is  Hawk.  We  all  like  Hawk. 

— Tina  Braden 

Playing  With  Hawk 
I  open  the  door  of  tne  cage. 
I  put  my  finger  in  the  cage. 
The  bird  sits  on  my  finger. 

— Mary  Ellen  Tansey 

A  Visit  to  Mark's  Home 
Last  August  my  mother  and  I  went  to  Great 
Falls.  The  train  arrived  about  6:00.  My  mother 
and  I  waited  so  she  could  telephone  for  a 
taxi.  The  taxi  came  to  get  mother  and  me  and 
we  went  to  see  mother's  friends. 

Later  I  went  to  Mark's  home,  while  my 
mother  went  to  Missoula.  Many  times  Mark 
and  I  went  swimming  at  the  Natatorium.  On 
other  days  Mark  and  I  would  visit  or  play 
football  with  Mark's  friends.  It  was  fun  at 
Mark's  home. 

Four  days  later  my  mother  came  to  Great 
Falls  from  Missoula  and  got  me,  and  we  went 
back  to  Wolf  Point. 

— Stephen  Brunelle 

A  Trip  Through  the  Air 

Last  August  my  sister  traveled  by  air  to 
Virginia  to  visit  Gary,  our  brother;  Denise,  our 
sister-in-law,  and  Kimberly,  our  niece.  She 
had  fun  riding  on  the  jet.  I  think  she  liked 
some  of  the  people  on  the  jet.  My  sister-in- 
law  was  there  at  the  airport  to  meet  her.  She 
v\/as  glad  to  see  our  niece  again,  who  will  be 
2  years  old  soon.  I  was  excited  when  my  sis- 
ter told  me  our  niece  is  growing  up  so  fast. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

A  Trip  With  Dona!d 

Donald  Fink's  family  took  me  with  them  to 
visit  in  Monarch.  I  saw  "Hughesville."  It  is  a 
ghost  town  now.  Donald's  father  drove  on 
some  very  rough  roads.  We  saw  some  signs 
that  said  "Lewis  and  Clark  National  Park." 
We  saw  the  initials  "B.M."  carved  on  a  big 
rock.  I  saw  two  caves  in  a  mountain.  We 
drove  to  Stanford.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get 
back  to  Great  Falls.  When  we  got  back, 
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Donald's  mother  made  ham  sandwiches  and 
we  had  coke,  pickles,  tomatoes,  and  turnips 
for  our  supper. 

— Robert  Steppler 
FishSng 

On  June  14th  I  bought  a  license  so  I  could 
do  a  lot  of  fishing  during  my  summer  vacation. 

I  did  most  of  my  fishing  in  Dry  Creek  where 
I  caught  many  Cutthroat  trout,  and  in  Thomp- 
son Falls  River  where  I  got  several  Rainbow 
trout. 

I  had  to  clean  the  ones  I  caught  but  I  didn't 
mind. 

My  family  really  enjoyed  eating  the  fish. 

— James  Allen 

Va!u-Mart 

There  is  a  new  store  here  in  Great  Falls. 
It  is  called  Valu-Mart.  When  it  opened  a  few 
weeks  ago,  many  people  went  to  see  it.  There 
was  a  24-block  traffic  jam  because  of  all  the 
cars. 

It  is  a  pretty  store.  They  sell  many  items. 
Some  things  I  had  never  seen  before. 

We  went  to  buy  some  groceries  one  day, 
and  the  store  was  so  crowded.  We  got  mixed 
up.  We  didn't  know  where  the  food  was.  I 
think  many  of  the  people  were  getting  mixed 
up  at  the  new  store.  Finally  we  gave  up  and 
went  to  another  store. 

— Jon  Mullins 

Literary  Society 

This  year  we  are  going  to  Literary  Society 
meetings  every  2  weeks. 

At  the  first  meeting  we  voted  for  Douglas 
Westphal  for  president.  This  will  be  good 
experience  for  him. 

Our  sponsors  this  year  are  Miss  Wheeler, 
Mr.  MacArthur,  Mrs.  McCollom,  Mr.  Bowling 
and  Mrs.  Erdmann. 

We  are  trying  to  do  our  best  in  Literary 
Society.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  some  good 
skits  this  year,  too. 

— Nadine  Has  Eagle 

Exciting  Times 

Last  June  my  Dad,  Creed,  and  I  cut  down 
several  trees  to  get  about  80  logs  to  use  in 
building  our  cabin.  Creed  and  I  cut  the  bark 
off  the  trees.  We  left  the  logs  to  dry  until 
July.  Then  Dad,  Creed,  and  I  built  the  cabin. 

After  the  cabin  was  finished,  Creed  and  I 
went  fishing  almost  every  morning.  We  each 
got  several  Brook  trout. 


One  day  my  Father  was  driving  out  to  the 
cabin  from  work,  and  he  saw  a  man  hit 
a  deer  with  his  car.  The  mother  deer  was 
really  hurt.  My  Father  stopped  to  see  if  it  was 
still  alive.  He  found  a  fawn  standing  near  the 
mother.  Father  took  the  fawn  home  and  we 
fed  him.  We  named  him  Buck. 

— Douglas  Westphal 

Christopher  Columbus 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  near 
Genoa,  Italy,  about  1436. 

When  he  went  to  school  he  liked  to  study 
astronomy  and  geography. 

Christopher  Columbus  believed  the  world 
was  round,  and  he  wanted  to  prove  it.  On  his 
first  trip  he  went  to  the  Azores  and  Canary 
Islands  and  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Later  he 
showed  some  plans  he  had  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  they  gave  him  money 
and  ships  to  do  some  exploring.  He  set  sail 
on  Aug.  3,  1492,  with  120  men  and  three  small 
ships  called  the  Santa  Maria,  Pinto,  and  Nina. 
The  ships  sailed  west.  It  was  on  this  trip  that 
he  landed  in  America. 

Columbus  made  2  other  trips,  to  different 
places  before  he  died  in  Spain  on  May  20, 
1506. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

Peroxided  Hair 
Some  girls  and  I  went  to  the  Valu-Mart  on 
Saturday,  October  14.  Sandra  and  I  decided 
to  buy  some  hair  coloring.  After  we  had  come 
back  and  had  had  supper,  I  got  ready  with 
the  things  to  fix  my  hair.  First,  I  put  the  color- 
ing on  and  made  sure  that  it  covered  my  hair. 
My  hair  began  to  change  into  a  sort  of  yellow 
and  orange  color.  After  that  I  left  my  hair 
alone  for  40  minutes.  Then  I  put  water  on  it 
and  worked  it.  It  changed  into  a  reddish 
blonde  color.  I  was  so  awfully  ashamed  of 
myself. 

When  it  was  time  to  play  volleyball,  I  was 
so  embarrassed.  When  I  got  into  the  gym,  the 
boys  and  girls  were  so  surprised.  Some  of 
them  said  they  liked  it,  but  were  not  used  to 
it.  Next  day  we  went  to  church  and  my  friends 
were  shocked.  Some  said  they  did  not  know 
that  I  was  Karen.  After  church  was  over  I 
decided  to  see  Miss  Roosa.  When  I  entered 
her  room,  she  thought  I  was  a  visitor.  She 
said  "May  I  help  you?"  I  laughed  to  think  how 
surprised  she  looked  when  she  saw  that  it 
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was  me.  Sine  said  that  she  liked  my  hair 
but  she  preferred  my  natural  color.  Monday 
!  v/as  afraid  to  go  to  class.  In  Mr.  LeMieux' 
room,  Mr.  LeMieux  said  he  really  like  it  very 
much.  He  said  he  wants  his  vi/ife  to  do  the 
same.  Some  of  the  boys  thought  that  I  was 
Miss  Wheeler  or  Mrs.  Van  Tighem.  It  was 
great  fun  talking  and  laughing  about  all  the 
fuss  made  over  my  hair. 

— Karen  Huffman 

Mf  Job  With  the  Lsttie  Girls 

Every  day  i  get  up  early  and  go  downstairs 
to  work  with  the  little  blind  girls.  1  help  the 
children  with  their  dressing  and  i  take  them 
to  wash  their  faces  and  comb  their  hair.  I  put 
bibs  on  two  of  the  girls  when  it  is  time  to  eat. 
I  then  call  the  girls  to  get  in  line  for  breakfast. 
One  girl  doesn't  want  to  eat.  She  always 
wants  her  mommy.  She  is  homesick  and  cries 
an  awful  lot. 

After  breakfast  I  help  the  girls  brush  their 
teeth  and  wash  their  faces  and  hands  again. 

After  dinner  I  take  them  to  their  room  and 
play  games  with  them  until  time  for  classes 
to  begin  agSin. 

After  study  hail,  I  help  Mrs.  Shanahan  put 
the  girls'  pajamas  on  them  and  help  them 
brush  their  teeth.  Sometimes  1  help  them 
bathe  and  wash  their  hair.  Before  they  go  to 
bed,  they  say  their  prayers. 

I  enjoy  my  job.  I  believe  I  am  learning  a  lot 
about  caring  for  children. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

Our  Household  Director 
Miss  Mary  Roosa  is  our  household  director. 
She  was  born  in  New  Paltz,  New  York  and 
received  her  education  at  New  Paltz  Normal 
Teacher  Training  School. 

Miss  Roosa  held  several  jobs  in  New  York 
and  Florida  before  going  into  the  Austine 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
Miss  Roosa  says  that  her  work  with  the  deaf 
at  Brattleboro  was  very  rewarding  and  she 
has  always  been  thankful  for  this  new  start 
in  life. 

After  six  years  at  the  Austine  School,  Miss 
Roosa  went  to  the  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Portland. 

In  1950  she  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
and  so  she  came  to  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  to  spend  the  year  here. 

Miss  Roosa  returned  to  the  East  after  that 
year  in  Montana.  During  the  years  that  fol- 


lowed, she  worked  at  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City. 

After  so  many  years  in  crowded  New  York, 
she  decided  to  return  to  the  wide  open 
spaces.  We  are  glad  to  have  her  again*  and 
we  hope  she  will  remain  with  us. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 

Scoutana  Camping 

The  Gi"-!  Scouts,  Cadette  and  Junior,  made 
plans  to  go  camping  at  Scoutana,  the  place 
where  the  Girl  Scouts  have  camping.  The 
sophomore  girls  made  the  cookies  and  cake 
and  put  the  food  in  the  boxes. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  6th,  we  were 
on  the  way  to  Augusta.  We  stopped  at 
Augusta  for  some  soft  drinks. 

When  we  arrived  at  Scoutana,  we  unpacked 
the  stuff  from  the  pickup  truck.  Also  we 
cleaned  the  inside  of  the  cabin.  Two  girls 
cooked  supper.  Later  Mr.  Hippe  brought 
Barbara  and  Judy.  Then  we  started  to  eat. 
That  night  we  played  a  game  called  "Guess 
Who." 

The  next  day  we  went  hiking  up  the  moun- 
tains. I  went  with  Anita.  1  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  I  saw  the  beautiful  bright  color 
trees  on  the  mountain.  There  were  many 
mgged  rocks  on  the  mountains  to  sit  on.  The 
wind  blew  hard  and  cold.  So  Anita  and  I 
decided  to  go  back  to  the  cabins.  That  night 
we  had  a  program.  The  Junior  Girl  Scouts 
gave  us  a  skit  "The  Princess  Who  Couldn't 
Cry."  It  was  a  good  skit.  We  then  hurried  into 
the  cabins  for  bed  time. 

On  Sunday  we  had  to  clean  inside  the 
cabins  and  get  ready  to  go  back  to  school. 
Some  went  on  a  short  hike  and  some  of  us 
played  croquet.  We  packed  our  bags  and 
suitcases  on  the  pickup  truck.  Mr.  Hippe 
arrived  and  he  helped  us  to  tie  the  rope 
around  the  pickup  truck. 

I  guess  the  senior  girls  became  a  little 
sentimental,  for  it  will  be  the  last  camping 
trip  we  will  take  with  the  other  girls  at  the 
school.  Even  so,  we  are  glad  that  we  were 
able  to  go  and  we  thank  our  sponsors  for  all 
the  time  and  energy  they  devoted  to  us. 

— Vivian  Menefee 


Quotable  Quotes 
Anyone  who  looks  for  a  friend  without 
faults  will  be  without  any  friends. 
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